PLUME is beginning its 35th year _ 
serving people interested in Indian crafts and culture. ~ 
Many changes have taken place in that time, and we at 
Plume have tried to serve all of the types of- interests ~ 
that exist among hobbyists. We have grown'with the 
hobby, and we have expanded our:services as the needs 
of the hobbyists have become more varied. We would 
like to mention a few examples. 


Craftsmen 


BONE HAIR-PIPES......... These are genuine and the same as the old trade items. 
We have a complete selection, eight sizes. 

TRADE MIRRORS........22++Another old item still available through us. Three 
sizes. Perfect for otter breastplates. 


PINK CONCH SHELLS.....Six sizes. These are the finest available for loop 
necklaces, chokers, modern dance costumes. 


Singers 


RECORDS ceceveeveeecveeecesess More than 25 different L.P.'s and many 78 rpm records. 
Songs from tribes from any area. 


Younger Hobbyists 


BASIC KITS......e:e2e2e2222es These are designed to be inexpensive and easy to assemble. 


Advanced Hobbyists 


BOOKS <cceusnsasacaseeseeses We have all of the craft books as wey) as fiction, 
histories and biographies. 


FALSE FACE MASKS.,.....These are for those persons interested in something 
unusual as a gift or den decoration. 


CHEYENNE CRAFTWORK -» Shields, rattles, lances and many other craft objects 
: ; made by the Cheyenne and designed for collectors. 
Organizations 


COSTUME SETS... ceeeeee eee War Shirts, Dresses, Leggings, Vests, Aprons, several 
Necklaces, various Headgear, Bustles and many more. 
These are especially useful for hobby groups, Scouts 
and Order of the Arrow groups who do ceremonials. 


FEATURE 


BONNET SETS ........+:+«. These are the finest of their kind available anywhere. 
We have spent much time assembling the finest materials 
for these sets. We are sure you will like them. 


imines. e Our Catalogue is still the best investment in the 
hobby. Send 25¢ (Refundable with your first order 
of $2.50 or more. ) 
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comment : 


Rather than the usual editorial this time, we 
have a group of statements concerning things that 
puzzle the staff, some of our Indian subscribers, 
and several of our non-I[Indian readers. 


Why is it that hobby groups feud and spend 
time being angry with each other for reasons that 
usually are unimportant to the hobby. Some groups 
feel superior and castigate other groups who 
don’t do things their way when, in reality, their 
own brand of Indian lore is relatively about as 
unlike anything Indian as the groups they shun. 


Why is it that many groups use the word 
‘interpretative’ in their advertising when usually 
all that it means is that they don’t know what 
they are doing. 


Why is it that many hobbyists spend so much 
time, energy and money finding unfortunate sub- 
stitutes for actual craft materials when for the 
same amount of energy and almost no more money the 
real thing is usually available. 


Why is it that leaders of groups often begin 
to represent increasingly reactionary tendencies 
that result in less and less progress, and finally 
in almost complete stagnation in the activities of 
the group. This usually happens as some members 
progress more rapidly than the leaders, and they 
begin to challenge the leaders’ pet notions 
about Indians and Indian dancing. 


Why is it that some hobby groups think only 
in terms of public performances and shows when so 
much enjoyment can be derived from dances held for 
the purpose of just having a dance. 


Why is it that so much time in the hobby is 
Spent copying other hobby groups which probably 
don’t have any more information than the groups 
who copy them. The result of this practice is that 
hobby groups, rather than the Indian, become the 
central figures in the hobby. 


Why is it that so few hobby groups study the 
Indian people who live or lived in their own 
region. 


Why is it that some hobby groups expend so 
much sound and fury and attach so much importance 
to artificial and rather meaningless rank and 
honor systems. This ‘Mickey Mouse’ generally 
allows most adults in the group, all of the 
‘founders’ and many of the members to call them- 
selves and each other Chief (or similar titles), 
run around in ‘war bonnets’ and other things that 
make some people feel important. These systems 
generally interfere with the study of American 
Indian culture. At least they miss the point. 
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Why is it that so much emphasis is put on 
group uniforms and look-alikeness in costuming as 
well as artificial] limitations on colors, materials 
and objects of costuming that some members may 
wear. 


Why is it that some groups compete with 
Indian groups in their area for paid performances. 


Why is it that the phrase ‘better than the 
Indian’, and the attitude this idea represents, 
exist in a hobby supposedly devoted to doing things 
the way that Indians did them. 


Why is it that there is such an emphasis on 
bigness in the hobby. The biggest bus, the biggest 
tipi, the biggest drum and the biggest bustle are 
examples of this approach which so often crowds 
out the more important pursuits of the hobby. 


Why is it that many hobbyists feel that they 
must jazz up, change or completely ignore real 
Indian dances when they are doing shows, when the 
real thing, when well done and intelligently 
explained, can be excellent entertainment. 


Why is it that many groups put a limit on how 
far they progress in the hobby. It is usually 
revealed in the statement: ‘Oh, we don’t do that.’ 
Some groups stop progressing before the level where 
actual Indian dances are done. Others stop at a 
plateau before good singing is done. 


Why is it that so many individual hobbyists 
decide how Indians ‘should’ be and then are 
unhappy and sometimes even rude when Indians they 
meet turn out to be much more human than the 


hobbyist’s own individual version of the ‘noble 
savage’ myth would indicate. 


Why is it that the people who will object 
most to these statements are the people who 
could benefit most from them. 


me gwetch... 


Lewis E. Webster (Woodland Hills, California) 
was with the trading post at Fort Washakie, 
Wyoming in 1910-12. He took many priceless photo- 
graphs which he has offered to the magazine. A few 
of them comprise the photo feature in this issue. 
Others will appear with articles during the next 
few years. All of us will now be able to share Mr. 
Webster’s rich experiences with the Arapaho and 
Shoshoni. We appreciate the opportunity he has 
given to us. 


Nokomis is an Algonkin word meaning ‘grand- 
mother’. Traditionally it was the older women who 
taught arts and crafts to the younger people. The 
name was chosen as a fitting nom de plume by an 
anthropologist-author. We will hear from old 
Nokomis again as she explains the costuming of the 


central Algonkin people and their neighbors. 
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American Indian Music 


part two: the language 


A Series By 
WILLIAM POWERS 


As we stated in the previous article on 
American Indian music, the first requirement for 
learning how to sing Indian is to accustom yourself 
to the basic sound of the music as it is unlike 
popular music. The most important question that 
arises after hearing Indian singing for even the 
first time is: ‘What words are they singing?’ ‘Do 
the words have meanings?’ The answer is: Some 
Indian songs have words, some simply employ 
meaningless syllables (which we will call vocables) 
to carry the tune, and others have a combination 
of words and vocables. We will endeavor, in this 
article, to discuss the vocable, and something of 
the language as it is used in a song. 


THE VOCABLE 

We have learned that the vocable has no mean- 
ing and is used instead of words to sing a song. 
Vocables are used by all Indian tribes and very 
little change takes place in their sounds, even 
though the many tribes speak different languages. 
It is a sort of universal language of Indian msic. 
The vocables used by the Sioux are no different 
from those used by the Comanche or Iroquois; 
however their languages are quite different. The 
vocables may be altered slightly due to the par- 
ticular sounds of a tribal language, but basically 
they may all be treated as a unit. We will learn 
the different vocables by dividing them into 
vowels, consonants and dipthongs. We will use a 
modified alphabet to transcribe them, and therefore 
describe them more fully to the student. 

(It might be best to skip over the next 
section on the first reading. It is one of the 
more involved parts of learning to sing Indian, 
and takes real study. It is not as difficult as it 
looks and it will serve you well because it will 
give ‘you a standardized system of notation and will 
make the rest of the process much easier. When 
you tackle it, study it. Continue on paragraph 
6 on page 43 .) 


THE VOWELS 


It will be necessary to change the usual 
pronunciation of the five English vowels (a, e, i, 
0, u) to that of the Continental vowels and then 
add a few more. 


"a" is pronounced like the "a" in "father" 
"e" is pronounced like the "e" in "they" 
"i" is pronounced like the "i" in "machine" 
"o" is pronounced like the "o" in "mode" 
"u" is pronounced like the "u" in "rule" 


To this eats we must add ‘ , pronounced as in 


the English word ‘awe’. 


Sometimes the vowels appear ‘short’ or 


slightly slurred: 


"a" in "action" 


a" will sound more like the 


"e" will sound more like the "e in "every" 

"i" will sound more like the nj i" in "did" 

"o" does not change much, but i it does, it 
oe sounds like "aw" and will be written that way. 


u" will sound more like the "u" in "butter" 


When these slurred vowels occur, they may. be 
indicated by placing | a ‘short’ diacritical mark 
above them (4, @, i, U 


To these we must add PRORE dipthongs (combin- 
ations of two vowels 


"ai" pronounced as the "in "aisle" 
"au" pronounced as the " in "how" 
"oi" pronounced as the "oi" in "foist" 
"ui" pronounced as the "ui" in "Luigi" 


‘Ui’ sometimes sounds like ‘uwi’ 
lips moving to form the ‘w’ 


without the 


Duration éf Vowels: 


When two or more vowels are sung in succession 
they will be separated with a hyphen (-). An ex- © 
ample of hyphenated vowels in English is the word 
‘co-ordinate’. The breath stops and starts again in 
between the two ‘o’s’. Try saying the following 
hyphenated vowels: 

Ha-a, he-e, hi-i, ho-o, hu-u. 


Each set of vowels is separated by the hyphen, 
and the breath should stop and start again between 
the two. Each syllable should be pronouncrd in- 
dependently of the other, as if they were two 
different words. ‘Ha-a’ is really ‘ha’ and ‘a’. 
It is produced by cutting off the breath after the 
first ‘ha’ and starting again on the second ‘a 


When a vowel is to be extended and held for a 
longer time than is usually required, we will 
duplicate the extended vowel. For example: 


Haa, hee, hii, hoo, huu. 


‘Haa’ should be held twice as long as ‘ha’. 
If we were to give the syllables time value, they 
would be counted like this: 


Ha yaa he yo. 
ge ik aoe 


You must be sure to count this phrase evenly, 
giving each number the same amount of time, holding 
the ‘yaa’ for two beats. Mm duplicated syllables be 
careful not to pronounce them as you would phon- 
eticly. ‘Hee’ is not pronounced like the ‘hee’ in 
‘heed’, but instead like an extended ‘haay’. ‘Huu’ 
is not pronounced like the English word ‘hue’, but 


YI 


more like ‘whoo’. It will take a little practice to 
accustom yourselves to this different form of 
spelling, but once you have learned it, the writing 
will be simplified when copying down a series of 
phrases from a record 


Slurred vowels may also be hyphenated or 
extended. The same rule stands for them. For 
example: 

Ha-%, hé-8, etc. Hada, h&é, etc. 


THE CONSONANTS 


Fortunately for the student, there are not 
many consonants used in writing vocables. The 
Indian vocables are simple and repititious, and 
more stress is laid on the vowel quality of the 
vocable than the distinction of consonants. Then, 
too, when Indians sing they never open or close 
their mouths enough to produce a pure consonant 
except at the end of a song. When listening to a 
chorus of singers it is sometimes difficult to 
understand whether they are saying ‘wa’ or ‘ya’. 
Even upon close observation it is difficult to 
discern these differences. 


The consonants used most frequently by all 
tribes are ‘h’, ‘w’, and ‘y’. However, three more 
find their way into Indian singing, but not as 
frequently as the preceding ones. They are ‘1’, 
‘d’, and ‘n’. In order to form a complete vocable, 
you must either sing a pure vowel (hyphenated or 
extended or plain) or a consonant combined with a 
vowel. Here are the vocables as they appear in 
Tndian songs today. 

Plain Vocables: 

ha, he, hi, ho, hu, haw 

wa, we, Wi, WO, WU, Waw 

ya, ye, yl, yo, yu, yaw 

1, te, 11,40 

da, de, di, do, daw 

na, ne, ni, no, naw 


‘Wu’ and ‘yu’ do not appear as commonly as 
the rest. Try saying the above over and over, being 
sure of the correct pronunciation according to the 
alphabet we have already established. 


Slurred Vocables: 

h4, hd, ht, ho, ht 

Wa, we, wi, wd, wil 

yd, ye, yt, yd, yu 

14, 18, 17, 18 

da, dé,‘di, db 

nd, ng, nt, nb 

Remember that ‘aw’ 
and cannot be slurred. 
Extended Vocables: 

haa, hee, hii, hoo, huu, haaw 

waa, wee, Wii, WOO, Wuu, Waaw 

yaa, yee, yii, yoo, yuu, yaaw 

laa, lee, lii, loo 

daa, dee, dii, doo, daaw 

naa, nee, nii, noo, naaw 

Notice that only the last ‘a’ in ‘haaw’, 
‘waaw’ and ‘yaaw’ carries the ‘w’. This is to 
discourage mispronunciation. ‘Yawaw’ looks too 
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is a complete syllable 


much like ‘yaw aw’ or ‘ya waw’. 


Try pronouncing all of the extended vocables 
in a slurred manner. 


hak, héé, hYY, hos, hut, Haxw 


Hyphenated Vocables: 
ha-a, he-e, hi-i, ho-o, hu-u, haw-aw 
Wa=-a, we-e, Wi-i, WO-0O, WU-U, WawW-aw 
ya-a, ye-e, yi-i, yo-o, yu-u, yaw-aw 
la-a, le-e, li-i, lo-o 
da-a, de-e, di-i, do-o, daw-aw 
Na-a, ne-e, ni-i, no-0, naw-aw 


Remember that ‘haw-aw’, ‘waw-aw’ and ‘yaw-aw’ 
are pronounced separately and not as in the | 
extended vowels. 


| 
Try pronouncing all of the hyphenated ‘ 
vocables in a slurred manner. | 


ha-4, hé-8, h¥-¥, hd-3, hU-U, hdw-aw | 
wa-¥, we-8, wt-1, w0-3, wu-U, waw-aw 

ya-u, y#-8, yY-Y, yo-8, yU-ti, yaw-4w 

14-4, 18-8. 1T-7, 13. rf . 

d¥-u, d&-e, d¥-¥, do-8, ddw-dw 

n¥-¥, n¥-¥, n¥-¥, nv-v, n¥w-kw 


THE DIPTHONGS | 


You may add the four dipthongs (ai, au, oi, 
and ui) to ys “-e, So oe cd 5 and f * in 
these combinations: 

hai, hau, hoi, hui 
wai, wau, wol 

yai, yau, yol 

ai 
dai, dau, doi 

The consonant combinations omitted have a 
done so because they either duplicate ser guamees 
(wui), cannot be pronounced (lui) or simply. 
do not appear in Indian singing phonetics. | 


Dipthongs cannot be slurred because they are 
complete syllables, but they may be extended 
and hyphenated. 


Extended Dipthongs. 

haiai, hauau, hoioi, huiui 

waiai, wauau, woioi 

yaiai, yauau, yoioi 

laiai 

daiai, dauau, doioi 

The spelling here looks strange, but remember 

that these extended dipthongs should be treated 
the same as other extended vocables. This means 
that the original syllable (hai) is simply held 
for twe beats (haiai). 


Hyphenated Duipthongs 


hai-ai, hau-au, hoi-oi, hui-ui 
Wai-ai, Wau-au, woi-oi 

yai-ai, yau-au, yoi-oi 

lai-ai 

dai-ai, dau-au, doi-oi 


We must now take some time to explain the 
difference between a hyphenated vocable and two 
plain vocables. The difference primarily is in the 
time it takes to say, or sing them. For example, 
let us take eight vocables and arrange them 
in a phrase. 

He ya hai ya he ya hai ya. 


We will give each vocable in this phrase a 
count of one. (A count does not mean a drum beat, 
It is simply the spacing of the voice sounds. ) 
He ya hai ya he ya hai ya. 
fg" 3 24-8 6 7 s 
If we were to count evenly and say the 
corresponding vocable on each count, each vocable 
would be evenly spoken or sung. Now we will change 
some of these plain vocables into hyphenated ones. 


He-e ya hai ya-a he ya hai-ai ya. 


And we will give each vocable in this phrase 
a count of one. 
He-e ya hai ya-a he ya hai-ai ya. 
l ss. 86. 7 
If we count evenly and say the corresponding 
vocable on each count, the second part of the 
extended vocable will fall on the after beat. 
Remember that the beat falls on the numbers; the 
after beat between the numbers. Therefore the 
difference between ‘he e’ and ‘he-e’ is that ‘he e’ 
takes two beats to say or sing, and ‘he-e’ takes 
one beat and a fraction of another beat (after 
beat) to say or sing. Try counting and saying the 
two examples to yourself and see what the dif- 
ference is. It may take some time to coordinate 
thinking of numbers and saying vocables, so try 
tapping your hand, slowly first, then gradually 
faster. This method of writing vocables, once it 
is properly learned, will enable you to listen to 
recordings and transcribe them with unbelievable 
speed. 
: 


DISCUSSION: 


Generally speaking, the vocables contained in 
the previous lines will appear in practically every 
tribe in the United States. If you stumble upon a 
song or a group of songs that have many strange 
vocables that do not appear in this chapter, it is 
because the songs either contain words that are 
unfamiliar to your ear, or that the songs were 
originally religious (and contained words) and the 
meanings of the word have been lost, and the words 


themselves are only being approximated and not 
fully spoken in the version you hear. One good 
example of the latter is the Stomp Dance as done in 
Oklahoma as a social dance. The Stomp Dance has 
religious overtones to many Creek and Seminole 
Indians today, but parts of the dance have been 
adapted as a social dance by other tribes and the 
religious significance has been discarded by the 
adapters. However, they still try to approximate 
the words of the Creeks and Seminoles. The words 
of the dance are now simply vocables in the pure 
sense of the word. 


When words appear in a song a true problem 
arises for the student. Being unfamiliar with the 
language he may only approximate the sounds of the 
words. When the student becomes serious about the 
study of Indian music, and particularly the music 
of a specific tribe, he must invariably become 
interested in the language of that tribe. Although 
there are many songs that have no words at all, 
those with words will lead you to a more profound 
understanding of the people with which you are 
dealing, and will enable you to learn Indian songs 
as an Indian would: by listening and appreciating 
the meanings of the songs. You will not have much 
difficulty in learning songs from the Oklahoma area 
since most of the popular songs lack words. There 
are some Oklahoma songs that occasionally insert a 
word among the vocables, and since it is only one 
or two words, they remain in the popular version 
of the song, although the language may not be 
native to the singers. A good example of this is 
the popular Buffalo Dance that is a particular 
favorite of the Oklahoma Indians, both at fairs 
and smaller dances. The song is sung completely 
with vocables; however, at the end of a particular 
verse the word tawsiquaw is added. This is the 
Comanche word for buffalo. It probably will be 
argued forever as to who invented this buffalo 
dance, the Comanche or Kiowa, and at some of the 
larger dances the Comanche word is omitted. But if 
it 1s up to a Comanche singer he will surely use 
the word tawsiquaw to terminate the song. 


This may also bring up another problem to the 
student which will not affect the learning of the 
song, but may misconstrue the meaning of the song. 
Basically all of the vocables mentioned in the 
previous paragraphs may also be words in some 
Indian languages and at times may add an additional 
meaning to a song that sounds primarily as if it 
is only constructed of meaningless syllables. For 
example, there is a Sioux religious song that is 
made up completely of vocables with the exception 
of one which is a vocable in form but is actually 
the English word ‘no’. The song has some historical 
value and the informant stated that it was a song 
concerning the ‘calling of spirits’ and that the 
‘no’ indicated an answer made by the singer when a 
spirit asked a particular question. The meaning of 
the question has been lost, but the song survived. 


Another example among the Sioux (they’re so 
rich in examples) is the use of another English 
word that appears as an introduction to many Rabbit 
Dance songs. It is the English word ‘deary’. When 
I first discovered this word it was quite surpris- 
ing for the Sioux have no ‘r’ in their language. 
When the word ‘deary’ is sung, it is extended so 
that it sounds like ‘ateari’ (ah-tay-aree). Upon 
investigation it was discovered that the endearing 
syllable actually was an English word that the 
Sioux coined appropriately to begin their Rabbit 
Dance songs as most of the words which follow in 
these songs are words suggestive of love or people 
in love. Then again, in the Omaha dances of the 
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Spokane 


Sioux one occasionally encounters the group of 
syllables ‘ka mi te’ (Sioux spelling). ‘Ka mi te’ 
could very well be a Sioux word as it fits phonet- 
ically into the scheme of Siouan dialect. However, 
in actuality, the syllables ‘ka mi te’ are the 
Sioux corruption of the English word ‘committee’. 
The word found prominence in the Sioux vocabulary 


because a ‘committee’ is always elected by the 
people to organize and run a dance, and their name 
quite frequently is sung in praise to let the 
members know that they have done a good job. For 
the student who studies a specific tribe, it is of 
much value to him to realize that the English 
language has entered into the spoken language of 
the Indian people. In fact, there are many Indian 
songs all over the country that contain pure 
English words that are sung to an [Indian melody. 


Sometimes a single word may find its way into 
the language and be so mispronounced to fit into 
the phonetics of the tribe that it will hardly be 
recognized as a word foreign to the tribe. Two 
good examples in the Kiowa tongue are these: 
‘awdlamoubidl’ meaning ‘automobile’ and ‘dui 
beitsei’ meaning ‘twenty-five cents’ (two-bits). 
Just as English has influenced the Indians of the 
interior of the United States, Russian has influ- 
enced the language of the Bering Sea tribes, and 
Spanish has found its way into the language of the 
Navajos and Pueblos. English is used by many of 
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Indians -- Eastern Washington State Historical Society photograph. 


the Plains Indians to sing a complete song. 
Although most of these songs are of the love-song 
variety (Round Dance, Rabbit Dance, Forty-Nine, 
etc. ), some are also found in the War and Victory 
dance songs. When English words occur they are 
usually supplemented by vocables, that is to say, 
the Indians will sing the song through using the 
vocables only. When they sing the song again for 
the second time, they substitute the English words 
for the vocables. 


This cannot be fully treated until we learn 
something about the structure of songs which will 
be illustrated thoroughly in the next chapter, but 
we might look at some examples of Indian songs 
that contain English words to get an idea what 
kinds of words are used. We may draw examples from 
the Sioux, Navajo, Crow and Oklahoma tribes. 


Sioux Rabbit Dance song: 


"Deary, | would like to see you tonight 
In the valiey. 

In the valley 

Of the moon.” 


Navajo Round Dance song: 
"| don't care if you marry sixteen times, 
I'll get you yet." 
Crow Round Dance song (also sung by the Sioux): 


"My darling, | love you. 
Why can't | marry you?" 


Oklahoma Stomp Dance song: 


"Listen to me honey, 

1 got the blues. 

| got the blues 

And | got 'em over you." 


It is obvious that the English words used are 
all connected with the love theme, but it is not 
limited to this. One of the prominent Victory Songs 
among the Sioux that was composed during the Second 
World War went so far as to use the words: ‘Mr. 
Roosevelt said, ‘Remember Pearl Harbor’’. 


It is very natural that English words have 
found their way into the Indian dialects. It has 
been the rule throughout the ages that when a 
people are conquered by another, their language is 
is quickly infiltrated by that of the conquerors. 
The younger generation of Indians may be respon- 
sible for the presence of the English words as a 
form of connecting link between the two cultures, 
but the enjoyment of hearing the ‘foreign language’ 
sung to a native song is even enjoyed by their 
elders. You may find many of the old people 
snickering over hearing a song that was originally 
sung in the native dialect, now being sung in 
English. 

It may also be noted here that Indian songs 
technically have no names. That is, when Indian 
songs are composed, they may be specifically ‘made’ 
(the Indian term for writing a song) to fit a 
particular type of dance, but they really do not 
have titles. I have noticed that many of the 
recordings being made today do have titles, but 
I’m sure that this is purely to aid in classifi- 
cation of the recorded songs. Therefore, a song 
may be classified as a War Dance song or Round 
Dance song, but it does not have any individual 
song title. In Oklahoma there have been many songs 
that have acquired an English title through usage. 
For example, a Round Dance song called the ‘Bird- 
legs Special’ (a popular song that was a favorite 
of a person named Birdlegs), or another song that 
was made in honor of the Thunderbird Division 
that is simply called the ‘Thunderbird Song’. 
These of course are exceptions to the rule, but it 
may prove to be effective, and in years to come 
Indians may be adding titles to all their songs. 


It will be easier for the student to learn a 
song when the chorus is comprised of English words. 
If you don’t have to concentrate on foreign sounds 
of language, the melody will not be difficult to 
learn. Unfortunately there are not many recordings 
available of songs containing English words. When 
listening to this kind of recording, if you’re 
lucky enough to find one, remember that when you 
near the English words being sung, that this is 
the portion of the song where ordinarily the native 
language is used, and that it is being replaced by 
a new tongue. Indian songs have definite patterns 
that they follow within their own tribe or cultural 
group and they never deviate from them. There is a 
definite time to sing vocables, and a likewise 


appropriated time to sing words. Part of learning 
Indian music is determining when vocables are 
being sung and when words are being used. The 
melody doesn’t change within a song, no matter how 
many times the song is repeated. Once the tune is 
learned, it is learned. To illustrate, let us look 
at the following example of vocables and words 
in the same song. We will examine a Sioux Rabbit 
Dance song. When the song is begun, the following 
vocables are sung: 


a he-ya hee yee 

he-ya hee yee he-yo haa yaa 
ya-he ya-ho ha=ho haa yaa . 
ya-he ya ho ya-he ya ho haa yaa 


we ya ha ya we ya ha ya o-oi. 


The second time the chorus is’sung, the 
vocables are replaced by the following words: 


Deary, 

lyuskin yan hiyu we 
Inawakiya ke pe k'un 
Ehank'ecun otehi ke 


We ya ha ya we ya ha ya yo. 


Both times that the chorus is sung, the melody 
is exactly the same. The first time the song is 
sung the vocables are used to establish the melody. 
The second time the words simply replace the 
vocables and the same melody is kept. At this 
point don’t worry about the rhythm of the example. 
We will delve into that more deeply when we actual- 
ly analize the song structures. All we are inter- 
ested in now is learning that Indian songs fall 
into patterns, and no matter what words or vocables 
are sung, the melody of that song does not change. 
Upon perusal, you will note that the last phrase 
in the vocables is the same as the last phrase in 
the word example, with the exception of the final 
syllable. This phrase (we ya ha ya we ya ha ya yo) 
is called the ‘ending’. It remains the same in 
both renditions of the song. No matter if the song 
is sung with vocables, vocables and words (Indian 
or English), the ending remains the same in this 
type of song. This will be examined more thoroughly 
in the analysis of song structure. 


We have learned in this article that Indian 
songs have basic ‘spoken’ sound elements which we 
call vocables, and they are employed to carry the 
the melody of the song. They have no meaning, but 
they are the most essential part of the song 
because they allow the voice to act as an instru- 
ment of musical sound without using words. Although 
it has been understood in the past few years that 
probably all Indian songs were originally sung 
with words, it is my contention that primitive 
music of all sorts grew hand in hand with primitive 
language, and that at first all songs were meaning- 
less syllables until the language attained a 
working level where these syllables could be 
replaced by meaningful words and phrases. However, 
we are only concerned with Indian music as it has 
manifested itself within the last hundred years 
or so. U5 


THE INDIAN JOURNALS, 1859-62 of LEWIS HENRY 
MORGAN, edited by Leslie A. White. (University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1959, 230 pp., 
$37.39). 

This is a classic that is available to the 
general reader for the first time. It was long 
overdue. Morgan was one of the pioneer ethno- 
graphers in our country and his journals include 
some of the best descriptions available on the 
tribes he visited. The book contains major sections 
on more than twenty tribes. The reader will be 
rewarded with valuable information on every page. 
The scope of the journals are quite remarkable. 
There are sections on Sioux dances, Chippewa naming 
customs, Blackfoot marriage customs, Omaha earth 
houses, Crow clans and a thousand others which 
make this journal a basic source book for any 
serious student of the western woodland, prairie, 
and north or central plains tribes. There are more 
than 200 well-chosen photographs and paintings 
which add to the beauty and value of the volume. 
It should be available to every student. 


INDIANS OF TODAY (Third Edition) by Marion E. 
Gridley. (Towertown Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1960, 234 pp., $3.95). 

This is an unusual book that would be a fine 
addition to any library. It is essentially a series 
of one or two-page biographies of prominent living 
Indian men and women who have made a contribution 
in art, education, business, politics, religion, 
entertainment, or Indian affairs. Reading this book 
establishes that the Indian contributions to our 
culture did not end with squash, tobacco and 
interesting place names. It deserves a place on 
the bookshelf beside a volume on Indian leaders 
of yesterday. Includes 151 photographic portraits. 


WOVOKA: THE INDIAN MESSIAH, by Paul Bailey. 
(Westernlore Press, Los Angeles, California, 
1957... 223: po. 7-90.90}... 

This is a biography of the Paiute visionary 
who- became the leader of what we call ‘The Ghost 
Dance.’ The author tells of Wavoka’s childhood and 
his early attempts as a wonder-worker. The histor- 
ical development of his ideas which became the 
foundation of his ‘message’, and the early events 
in his career as a ‘savior’ are told as seen by 
Wovoka’s Indian and white contemporaries. The 
author then discusses the Ghost Dance as it 
developed among the Sioux, and its culmination in 
the death of Sitting Rull and the Wounded Knee 
massacre. The book concludes with the last days 
and death of the ‘Messiah’. It is a popular account 
of the events and the material suggests that the 
chapters are ‘salted’ imaginatively in the service 
of having a good story. 
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RED MAN’S AMERICA: A History of the Indians 
of the United States, by Ruth M. Underhill. 
(University of Chicago Press, 1953, 400 pp., 
$5.50). 

Ruth Underhill has written the best intro- 
duction to the study of the American Indian avail- 
able today. She writes for the adult in an imagin- 
ative and readable fashion as if she is comfor- 
table with her subject. The story, as she tells 
it, is factual, informative and exciting. 

She begins with the Red Man’s discovery of 
America and proceeds rapidly to the Southeast, then 
north and west to the Great Lakes, the Plains, the 
Southwest, the Plateau, California area, and the 
Pacific Northwest. The summary section and drawings 
throughout the volume add to her clear word 
picture. The last section on the ‘Protective Uncle’ 
is a classic statement on government relations 
with the Indian. 

If we were to prepare a brief list of books 
containing recommended reading on the American 
Indian, this one would certainly be on that list. 
It is a book that adult hobbyists should read 
and would enjoy. 


SAM HOUSTON’S INDIANS: The Alabama-Coushatti, 
by P. V. Malone. (Naylor Co., San Antonio, Texas, 
1960, 63 pp., $3.50). 

This little book is an account of the his- 
toric progress of these two federated tribes of 
the ‘Pig Thicket’ country of southeast Texas. 
They are among the tribes about which little has 
been written recently. Students of Texas history 
and students interested in these people probably 
will find this book basic, but useful. 


JIM SAVAGE AND THE TULARENO INDIANS, by Annie 
R. Mitchell. (Westernlore Press, Los Angeles, 
California, 1957, 118 pp., $5.50). 

This is the story of the life of one of the 
controversial characters in the history of Cali- 
fornia. He alternately exploited the local Indians, 
and assisted them in their fight for survival. The 
book discusses the Tularenos quite a bit, but only 
as they are important to the Savage story. 


A CENTURY OF MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE REDLAKE 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS, by The Rev. Alban Fruth, O.S.B. 
(St. Mary’s Mission, Redlake, Minnesota, 1958, 
128 pp., $2.00). 

The book is as the title states, a history of 
the devoted missionaries and their progress. 
Except for the pictures on pages 49, 86 and an 
especially fine one on page 67, there is little 
that would interest most hobbyists directly. R.R.M. 


We hope that you are taking advantage of some 
of the fine books that are available today. What 
have you read in the past year? Reading is one 
excellent avenue to learning in the vast area of 
study of American Indian cultures. 
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When people think of Plains Indians, their atten- 
tion at once centers on the Sioux. Probably white 
hobbyists are the most consistent examples of this 
tendency, for every group of blue-eyed Indian braves 
in the country has its quota of Lakota-philes. Cer- 
tainly the Sioux are well worth all this attention. 
On the other hand, we have had a number of requests 
for information on the Cheyenne and especially for 
details about Cheyenne beadwork. These calls for 
help have made us realize that there must be a sub- 
stantial minority of Cheyenne admirers here and 
there. Naturally, we are eager to pass along what- 
ever data we have, and so we offer this article. In 
it, we shal] try to answer many of our readers’ 
specific questions as well as to provide some 
general background information that we think wil] 
be useful. 

Very likely, most of the people who read this 
article will be looking for concrete information on 
parts of costume: moccasins, shirt strip designs, 
and the like. Unfortunately, an article dealing just 
with beadwork alone wil] not answer many questions 
for these people. It would be quite possible to 
know everything about Cheyenne beadwork design and 
technique and still have a completely false idea of 
how any given thing is made. In the Cheyenne in- 
stance, beadwork is only one of a combination of 
several elements that make their tribal clothing so 
distinctive. The design and cut of the garment; the 
extensive use of painted skins for clothing; the 
design and placement of the beadwork; some of the 
special accessory materials, such as German silver 
and corn husks - all these taken together make 
Cheyenne clothing distinct. The correct beadwork 


Cheyenne 
Style 
Beadwork 


DICK CONN 


Southern Cheyenne man, showing the Southern style 
buckskin shirt. There is little or no beadwork 
and long fringes. ++ 7//ton photo. 


taken alone won’t do it. Thus, it will be necessary 
to include a few remarks that do not refer to bead- 
work but to the construction or finish of some 
particular thing. 

There is a marked Cheyenne style of ee PS It 
has changed from time to time, but it was and sti]] 
is distinguishable from the beadwork styles of neigh- 
boring tribes. However, the history of the Cheyennes 
makes it a bit difficult to say just who the de- 
velopers, modifiers, and perfectors of Cheyenne 
style beadwork were. The problem goes Jike this: In 
the 1830’s or so, the tribe divided into two groups. 
One, the Northern Cheyennes, remained in the Cen- 
tral Plains region of Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Nebraska. These Northern Cheyennes were the 
people who suffered the Massacre at Sand Creek and 
whose desperate attempt to return to their homes is 
told in Mari Sandoz’ ‘‘Cheyenne Autumn’’. The second 
group are the Southern Cheyennes who settled in the 
Oklahoma region, where they took part in the Battle 
of the Washita. Today these two groups are still 
separated. The Northern Cheyennes live in south- 
eastern Montana, and the Southern group live in west 
central Oklahoma. Although there is quite a bit of 
visiting between the two groups, both of them have 
been influenced by other tribes. Northern Cheyenne 
beadwork has been influenced by exposure to Sioux 
style beading, just as the Comanche and Kiowa have 
affected the developments in Southern Cheyenne 
crafts. 

For these reasons, it is understandably a little 
difficult to explain who developed Cheyenne style 
beadwork and who made it. Old photos indicate that 
the two groups beaded much like one another in the 
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Chief Little Raven, Cheyenne. -- 7//ton photo. 


1870’s and early 80’s. But with the coming of re- 
stricted reservation life, differences in beadwork 
developed. By the 1890’s, men’s clothing was notice- 
ably different. There were also several] developments 
in beadwork design in the turn-of-the-century years, 
especially the perfection of geometric designs. It 
appears that much of this development was done by 
the Northern Cheyenne. Perhaps this was because of 
the influence of the then-flowering Sioux style 
beadwork. This does not mean, though, that the 
Southern Cheyenne were lagging behind. Some of the 
choicest examples of Cheyenne geometric beadwork I 
have ever seen came from Oklahoma. On the other 
hand, the Southern Cheyenne men have made the most 
radical departures from traditional Cheyenne cloth- 
ing in following Comanche and Kiowa fashions. In the 
1890’s, Southern Cheyenne men wore Kiowa-type shirts 
and leggings. Today, they wear typical Oklahoma 
dance costumes. There stil] remains the problem of 
pointing out whether each article is typical of 
Southern and/or Northern Cheyenne. To try to clear 
it up, I shall point a few specific differences 
where they definitely do appear to lie. 


YE 


TECHNIQUE 


Almost all Cheyenne beadwork, whether in Chey- 
enne style or not, is done in lazy stitch. The one 
important exception to this rule is the beading on 
those articles used in Peyote ceremonies. These rat- 
tles, leaders’ staffs, fans, etc. are beaded in the 
standard bead netting technique associated with the 
Peyote religion. This article will not deal with 
Peyote beadwork, because its style has no apparent 
relation to the Cheyenne style in question. I have 
found only one or two examples of Cheyenne beadwork 
made in either overlay stitch or loomwork. These 
were articles normally decorated in lazy stitch. 
Because of this, they looked like someone’s attempt 
to be different and were in no way either typical 
Cheyenne or Cheyenne style beadwork. Lazy stitch 
was and is the real, basic Cheyenne beadwork 
technique. 

In Cheyenne beadwork, the width of lanes varies 
from one kind of object to another. As a rule, the 
wider lanes tend to occur on larger objects. Both 
types of cradles, for example, as well as saddle 
blankets may be beaded in lanes that run as wide as 
3/4 of an inch or even more. Perhaps the idea was 
to simplify covering the larger areas. Smaller ob- 
jects, such as pipe bags, moccasins, and legging 
strips, generally have lanes ranging from 3/8 to 
1/4 of an inch. The average for most parts of cloth- 
ing is about 5/16 of an inch. Every rule has its 
exceptions, and so we find that the largest thing a 
Cheyenne woman might make, a dewcloth, is beaded in 
lanes as narrow as any pipe bag. And then, some 
little pouches beaded on hard leather have lanes 
one inch or more wide. 


Lanes of Cheyenne lazy stitch tend to be flatter 
than those seen in Sioux beadwork. In fact, Cheyenne 
beadworkers sometimes make their work so flat that 
it gives the deceptive impression of being loosely- 
couched overlay. This is most noticeable in dispatch 
cases and strike-a-light bags beaded on hard leath- 
er, where you really have to look to be sure how 
the beading was done. 


The flatness of lanes brings up another point. 
Cheyenne beadwork, especially that done in Cheyenne 
style, is technically very fine. Sometimes it is 
almost perfect. Frequently, each row of beads in a 
lane lines up with the matching rows in the lanes 
above and below it. Every bead is right in place, 
and the maker’s painstaking care is apparent. With 
rows of beads neatly aligned from top to bottom, 


the false appearance of overlay is even more strik-_ 


ing. The neatness and regularity of the designs are 
also very impressive. Cheyenne style designs do 
sometimes look as if they had been planned and drawn 
with a ruler and compass. All] these factors add up 
to make Cheyenne lazy stitch as nice as you wil] 
ever see. 


A tipi 


Apparently, Cheyenne’ beadworkers preferred 
Italian beads. I say this only on the basis of the 
standard Cheyenne colors. To the best of my informa- 
tion, these colors were and are made only in Italian 
factories. Since Italian beads tend to be uneven, 
the Cheyenne women must have sorted them and dis- 
carded a good number to get the even, regular ones. 
A great many pieces of recent Cheyenne beadwork 
have been done in Czech beads. For instance, modern 
tipi decorations usually are, and many modern North- 
ern Cheyenne moccasins are. Czech beads are much 
more regular than Italian, making them easier to 
handle, but the colors are limited and not as good. 

The Cheyennes also tended to use small beads. 
The favored sizes of Italian beads were 5/0 and 
6/0, and the preferred sizes in Czech beads are 
12/0 and 13/0. Smaller sizes still were used at 
times, especially on women’s leggings. Peyote bead- 
work requires the smallest sizes available. ‘‘Cut’’ 
or ‘‘faceted’’ beads are often seen in Cheyenne 
beadwork, giving the whole piece a great deal of 
extra sparkle. 

Like the Sioux, the Cheyenne worked with a 
limited group of colors. However, the Cheyenne 
regularly used more colors than the Sioux did. The 
common Cheyenne colors were: 

1. White . . . some old Cheyenne beadwork is done 
with a milky white, slightly blue and almost 
transparent. The standard flat chalk white is 


interior, showing a skin dress and several other fine pieces of Cheyenne beadwork. -- 7//fton photo. 


7. 


8. 
9. 


10. 


also seen on both old and new beadwork. 

Dark Blue . ... generally a purplish-blue, al- 
most like Royal Blue. 

Light Blue . . . a clear, bright turquoise. 

Dark Green . . . transparent, but so dark that 
it looks opaque. 

Black. 

Rose . . . the transparent rose bead with the 
opaque white center. This actually came in a 
range of colors, varying from dusty rose to al- 
most red. On older beadwork, the color is gener- 
ally a cool, slightly bluish rose. 

Pink . . . a rich, dull color with almost a 
lavender tinge. 

Yellow... a dull color, about like fresh corn. 
Orange . . . also dull, and about like a pumpkin. 
Medium Green . . . another dull color, about 
like wild mint leaves. 

On most Italian bead color charts, these colors 
are numbered thus: 


Chalk White 4 

Dark Blue 27-1/2 
Light Blue 13-1/2 
Dark Green 696 
Medium Green 464 
Rose 10R 
Pink 7 
Yellow 29 
Orange 498 


There are one or two interesting points con- 
cerning the Cheyenne’s use of color that ought to 
be mentioned. One of these deals with ‘‘directional’’ 


colors. Like a few other Indian tribes, the Chey- 
ennes associated colors with the four cardinal 
directions. These were white (north), yellow 


(south), red (east), and black (west). This point 
is of specific interest to anyone studying Cheyenne 
beadwork because there is a special class of so- 
called ‘‘sacred’’ beadwork done in only these four 
colors. Today this sacred beadwork is done with 
Czech beads, and the colors used are black, flat 
white, and bright red and yellow. Formerly, Italian 
beads were used, and then the colors were rose, dul] 
yellow, black, and one of the Italian white shades. 

Another point on Cheyenne use of colors con- 
cerns those said to be either man’s or woman’s col- 
ors. It has been said that the Cheyennes considered 
certain colors to be man’s colors and certain others 
to be woman’s. In example, dark and light blue are 
mentioned as man’s colors, and pink and yellow are 
similarly called woman’s. If this idea is correct, 
I do not understand how it works out in terms of 
beadwork. Dark blue turns up on both articles bead- 
ed for use by men or women, and you might find dark 
blue on pipe bags or shirt strips as well as on 
woman’s leggings or a dress. Similarly, pink and 
yellow occur on bow cases or pipe bags as well as 
on cradles or almost anywhere else. Apparently, 
men’s colors are not limited to use on a man’s 
things or vice versa. 

The Cheyenne’s use of black brings up another 
point. Many tribes do not use black in beadwork, 
and some tribes use it only as a substitute for dark 
blue. Because of this, one student of Indian arts 
has suggested that black was used regularly as a 
color in beadwork only by the Apaches and by tribes 
speaking Algonkian languages. The Cheyennes, as 
Algonkian-speakers and black bead users, have been 
cited as an example of this rule. As I mentioned 
above, some tribes do not customarily use black in 
beadwork, but I cannot go along with the man’s rule 
about who uses black and who does not. As _ you 
examine Cheyenne designs in this article and wher- 
ever else you may see them, watch for black. I 
think you will see that black is used at times by 
the Cheyennes about like they would use dark blue. 
I think you’]] also find that black is not used 
very often. The most consistent use of black comes 
in the sacred beadwork mentioned above. 

Turning now to a different part of Cheyenne 
style beadwork, let’s see how the beadwork is ar- 
ranged on several standard items. Figure 1 shows 
the layout of lazy stitch lanes on some of the 
things most frequently beaded by Cheyenne women. 
Looking first at shirt and legging strips, notice 
that they are arranged just as most: Plains tribes 
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do them, with the lanes running parallel to the 
long side of the strip. Then, when the shirt or 
legging is being worn, the beaded strips (and the 
lanes) are seen running vertically. The beaded 
strips on dresses are laid out the same way. But, 
dress strips are sewn to the dress horizontally so 
they appear as paralle] to the ground when the 
dress is on somebody. 

The beadwork on women’s leggings is laid out in 
two blocks. One of these is a series of lanes run- 
ning horizontally around the bottom of the legging. 
The second is a narrower group of lanes running 
vertically up the center front of the legging. On 
some leggings, this vertical section begins right 
at the bottom edge, breaking the wide horizontal 
block. On others, the vertical section is much 
smaller and starts on top of the horizontal section. 

Full-beaded moccasins are laid out in several 
sections. First comes the border of several] lanes, 
following the edge of the upper. As a rule this 
border is three lanes wide, but some designs re- 
quire two or four lanes to be properly worked out. 
Next there is a group of lanes running up the cen- 
ter front from the toe to the tongue. The design in 
this group most often repeats the border design. 
Thus, the lanes are the same in width and number as 
the border lanes. Then comes one narrow cross lane 
running over the instep just in front of the tongue. 
There are also one or two narrow lanes running along 
the top of the border from this cross lane back to 
the hee] seam on either side of the moccasin. There 
is one more narrow lane running up the heel seam. 
This last one is usually beaded after the moccasin — 
has been sewn together. This leaves the areas be- 
tween the border and the group of lanes coming down 
the center front. These two triangular areas are 
beaded in one or more wide lanes. Although these 
lanes may be quite wide, no attempt is made to tack 
them down. Have you noticed that there may be three 
different widths of lanes on a full-beaded mocca- 
sin? You will also find this true of other things. 
In particular, border Janes may often be wider or 
narrower than the lanes in the body of the beading. 

Partly-beaded moccasins usually have one border 
Jane running part of the way around the edge of the 
upper. This border Jane generally starts beside the 
big toe on the inside of the foot and runs around 
the outside of the foot to the heel. There may also 
be a short lane covering the heel seam. From this 
point, the layout of lanes varies according to the 
design of the beadwork. The drawings in Figure 1 
show the layout of lanes for two common Cheyenne 
partly-beaded moccasin designs. 

Cheyenne vests are laid out just as all lazy 
stitch vests are. There is one border lane around 
all edges. In addition to the armholes and outside 
edge, the shoulder and underarm seams sometimes are 


Figure |. Layout of beadwork: |) Vest. 2) Fully-beaded moccasins. 3) Partly-beaded moccasins. 4) Partly- 
— moccasins. 5) Woman's legging. 6) Full cradle. 7) Hood cradle. 8) Pipe bag. 9) Shirt or legging 
strip. 
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Figure 2. Quilled and beaded saddle bag. -- 
Author's collection. 


covered with border lanes. The rest of the beadwork 
is laid out in lanes parallel to the bottom edge. 
Sometimes, the beader puts several lanes in at an 
angle over the shoulders. The drawing shows one way 
this can be done, but it should be pointed out that 
two vests are seldom the same in this respect. The 
layout of animal designs for a vest will be taken 
up later in this article. 

The main beaded area on a Cheyenne pipe bag is 
also laid out in horizontal lanes. Above it there is 
a lane of beadwork running vertically up the side 
of the bag and covering the seam. This lane is 
often wider than those in the main beaded area. 
There may also be decorative short vertical lanes 
just above the beaded field and usually in triangu- 
lar or hourglass shape. Many Cheyenne pipe bags do 
not have the section of quil]l-wrapped rawhide strips 
seen on Sioux pipe bags. Instead, the fringe may 
start directly below the beadwork. At other times, 
there are skin flaps at the bottom of a pipe bag, 
and these may have lanes of beadwork around their 
edges. 

Cradles are beaded in lanes running parallel to 
the front edge. This means that the lanes appear in 
a vertical position as the cradle stands erect. On 
cradles, as on moccasins, there are apt to be lanes 
of various widths. The edge or border lane along 
the front edge, for instance, is quite likely to be 
wider than the Janes in the rest of the piece. 


Black Dark 
Blue 
Dark 
Green Light 
Blue 
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DESIGN 


There are three distinct kinds of Cheyenne de- 
signs. Two of them are geometric and one is realis- 
tic. These three design ‘ypes appear alone or in 
combination with one another. The styles probably 
developed one after another, but they do not repre- 
sent a series of different time periods because all 
three are still in use today. Let’s examine these 
styles in chronological order. 

A long time ago, Cheyenne people painted stripes 
on their clothing. This custom referred to war 
honor’s . . . your own or your husband’s. Later, 
these painted stripes were worked out in quillwork. 
Probably everyone is familiar with the quilled 
stripes on buffalo robes and saddle bags, such as 
those in Figure 2. By this time, the idea of in- 
dividual war honors had likely been forgotten, and 
the quilled Jines had become a standard decoration. 
As time passed, beads were introduced and naturally 
stripes of beadwork appeared on Cheyenne clothing. | 
The oldest of the three Cheyenne beadwork design 
styles is based on these stripes, and so I’ve fallen 
into the habit of calling it ‘‘stripe style’’. The 
main change from painted or quilled stripes to 
beaded stripes is this: whereas painted and quilled 
stripes were generally spaced wel] apart, beaded 
stripes were grouped together. In beadwork, the 
stripes were worked out as individual] lanes of lazy 
stitch. Usually, lanes of two colors alternated. 


These stripes alone may be enough for an entire de- 
sign, but more commonly they are elaborated in some 
way. To see how stripe style designs are arranged 

and elaborated, let’s look at a series of them. 
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Figure 3. Woman's leggings beaded in stripe style. 
-- Charnley Collection, Seattle, Wash. 


The simplest stripe designs are just stripes 
. . . nothing more. Figure 3 shows the beadwork 
panels from a pair of woman’s leggings. The stripes 
are white and dark green. The leggings themselves © 
were green-painted buckskin, and they must have 
been a handsome pair. This design is very strong, 
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Figure 4. Pipebag beaded in stripe style. -- 
Denver Art Museum. 


but so simple as to be almost monotonous. Most 
stripe designs are more elaborate than this basic 
one, but this goes to show that a simple design 
may sometimes be best. I’d bet that any white bead- 
worker copying this design would be tempted to fix 
it up, and probably ruin it. 
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Figure 5. Hood-type cradle. -- Denver Art Museum. 


Stripe designs are usually more complicated 
than this. The green and white stripes of these 
woman’s leggings might be broken up a little to 
produce the design seen in Figure 4. This design 
is from a pipe bag collected in 1858. It belonged 
to a man named Left Hand. Here the stripes have 
been varied by alternating colors in the center 
area. You can see how this has created vertical 
cross stripes. Two more colors have been added, but 
they haven’t really changed the construction of the 
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Figure 6. Woman's boots. -- Denver Art Museum. 


design. The whole thing could have been done in two 
colors. Notice that the beaded field has been broken 
twice . . . the places where the colors change. As 
we look at other stripe designs, we will see that 
breaks come in pairs. Two cross-stripes are formed 
and the section between them is elaborated and 
somehow varied from the plain stripes. 

A pattern of. plain stripes may also be varied 
by placing another design in the middle of it. This 
is often done on hood-type cradles. Figure 5 shows 
how a large rectangular design placed in the center 
of the piece has broken the stripes into two sec- 
tions. Most hood cradles are decorated in a varia- 
tion of stripe style. Some have smal] figures in 
the white stripes. The design of this cradle is said 
to have a symbolic meaning. The figure in the cen- 
tral section is supposed to represent the child, 
and the- dark green stripes represent the various 
paths of life: youth, adolescence, maturity, middle 
age, and old age. 

The next example of stripe style, the woman’s 
boots in Figure 6 show another set of stripes 
broken vertically. Again the breaks come in pairs, 
and the sections between them are not like the 
striped area. This is a far more complete break-up 
than the pipe bag in Figure 4. Two new ideas have 
been added. One is the wider range of colors. In 
fact, these colors make a more complex design pos- 
sible. If these boots had been beaded in two or 
three colors, the designs would have to have been 
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Figure 7.Northern Cheyenne style beaded shirt. -- 


simplified. The second new idea is the Jittle 
squares in the yellow stripes . . . a center section 
variation. Notice also that a figured border stripe 
has been used -with the striped section. 

One special class of stripe style design is 
that used in the Cheyenne’s sacred beadwork. These 
designs are used to decorate tipis, dewcloth, tipi 
doors, and pillows. Sacred beadwork may be made 
only by certain women who have the right to do so. 
Perhaps because of its ceremonial character, de- 
signs for sacred beadwork change very little. The 
designs are just stripes and rosettes. Both these 
elements are broken up into blocks of the four 
sacred colors: black, white, red, and yellow. Figure 
9 shows a dewcloth with typical example of these 
designs. A close-up view of a section of a Cheyenne 
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Copted from a shirt in the Colorado State Museum. 


dewcloth appears in Volume 6, No. 7 & 8. At times, 
light blue substitutes for white, but otherwise 
sacred beadwork doesn’t vary much. For a complete 
explanation of sacred beadwork, read Alice Mar- 
rictt’s paper Jisted in the Bib]iography. 

In addition to designs made up of plain stripes 
and broken stripes, there is another group of stripe 
designs. These are striped figures. This means that 
a figure, such as a triangle or circle, is broken 
up into stripes. One example is the pipe bag in 
Figure 10. Here are two hour-glass figures broken 
up into horizontal stripes. Each lane of beadwork 
has become one stripe. Another example is Figure 
15,a design from a partly-beaded moccasin. Here the 


arms ot a cross have been striped. 


Figure 8. 


The second type of Cheyenne design uses geo- 
metric figures, mostly squares and rectangles. 
These figures may appear by themselves, but general - 
ly they are placed on a white background. This type 
of designs differs a lot from the stripe designs, 
largely in the thinking behind it. The main dif- 
ference is that stripe designs are much more closely 
tied to lazy stitch technique and are more limited 
by it. Each stripe is confined by one lane of bead- 
work, and the number of stripes is determined by 
the amount of space the beadwork is to fill. But 
geometric designs cross lanes and are far less 
bound by the technique in which they are beaded. 

Cheyenne geometric designs give a first impres- 
sion of peing much like Sioux style designs. Like 
the latter, Cheyenne geometric designs are usually 


Cheyenne dress. Author's co//ection. 


worked out in dark colors against a solid white 
background. Quite likely, the Sioux have exerted 
some influence on Cheyenne beadworkers, but there 
are definite differences between the geometric de- 
sign styles of the two tribes. For one thing, Sioux 
style designs are based almost entirely on triangles 
and Jines. Cheyenne style geometric designs are not; 
their emphasis is on rectangles and squares. As 
you will see, the Cheyennes even made triangles 
from rectangles. As another point of difference, 
the Sioux generally add one or more contrasting 
borders to geometric figures. The Cheyennes are 
more apt to use solid figures or put the contrasting 
colors somewhere inside the figure. 

As with stripe design, the earlier Cheyenne 
geometric designs were the simplest. Figure 7 
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Figure 9. 


shows: a beaded shirt. This shirt is a copy of one 
taken from the Sand Creek battlefield. Thus, the 
original may be dated at no later than 1864. The 
design is simply a block and two lines of dark blue 
on a white background. A photo of the famous chief 
Little Wolf, taken in the 1870’s, shows him wearing 
a shirt with similar strips. Little Wolf’s shirt, 
however, has just dark blue rectangles on a white 
field. What could be simpler than these two designs? 
A third example of a simple early Cheyenne design 
is the blanket strip band shown in Figure 13. Here 
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Sacred beadwork on a Cheyenne dewcloth. -- Denver Art Museum photo. 


we see a block with border lines again. But, this 
time the border lines are another color. 

Have you noticed that these geometric designs, 
although very simple, have very little relation to 
the lazy stitch lanes? If they had been stripe de- 
signs, you would have been very conscious of where 
each lane was... Geometric designs look as if the 
beadworkers had come to consider each piece of bead- 
work as a single space to be planned and filled with 
design instead of something divided into slices. 


Figure 10. Striped figures on a pipebag. 
Author's collection. 


Figure 11 shows a legging. The strip is typical 
of those being made in the 1870’s. In this design 
we see stepped edges . . . not like the smooth 
slanting edges the Sioux give their figures. This 
figure introduces us to a series of Cheyenne trian- 
gles, and we will see how stepped edges persist as 
far more common than true triangles. Notice how 
open and uncluttered this legging strip is. There 


Figure Il. Northern Cheyenne style man's legging. 
-- Author's collection. 


are no attempts to fill up empty background space, 
and there are no unnecessary elaborations on the 
designs. In this respect, this design is character- 
istic of Cheyenne beadwork of its time. 

Now, let’s examine a series of Cheyenne tri- 
angles. The first example, Figure 14, is a dispatch 
case. The design includes six stepped triangles. 
As you look at these, you can see how they might 
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Figure 12. Young man's toilet case. -- Denver 


Art Museum. 


have been composed of lots of little rectangles, 
just as a child builds up a shape of blocks. These 
triangles illustrate two points made above: they 
are largely solid, and where contrasting color does 


occur it is inside and not along the edges. By the. 


way, the lanes of beadwork on this hard leather 
case are about three-fourths of an inch wide. 
Another example of a Cheyenne geometric triangle 
is shown in Figure 19. This one is part of a blanket 
strip. The division into two. halves of different 
colors is not a very common Cheyenne practice. Two 


Figure I3.Segment of a blanket strip. -- Denver 
Art Museum. 
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Figure I4%. Dispatch case. -- Colorado State Museum. 
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triangles are often put point to point to make an 
hour glass as has been done in this instance. 
Looking now at an odd-ball triangle, Figure 12 
shows the design from a young man’s pouch. These 
pouches were used for face paints and a hair-parting 
stick. The designs really look more like Crow de- 
signs, and may even be inspired by some. The Crow 
make paint bags that often have closely similar de- 
signs. Even so, these triangles do have two common 
Cheyenne ideas: the solid form and the contrasting 
section inside. The tall, smoothly-tapered triangles 
Figure 15. Striped figures on a moccasin. -- 
Denver Art Museum. 
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Figure 16. Moccasins with horse designs. -- Denver 
Art Museum. 
are not the least bit Cheyenne-]Jike. 

In the 1890’s, Cheyenne geometric beadwork 
blossomed out with some new designs. The first of 
these is a special triangle. Just through force of 
habit, I call] this the ‘'1890 triangle’’. Bear in 
mind that this name is principally for convenience. 
Figure 17 shows the 1890 triangle. The sides are 
stepped, and the parts of the figure are solid. But, 
the whole triangle has almost been separated by the 
enlarged center section into three triangles. The 
‘triangle is steeper than those from beadwork of the 
70’s. Figure 22 shows 1890 triangles in an actual 
piece of beading. Usually they do not occur in pairs 
as here, but they are much more often seen as single 
elements in alternation with something, else. Figure 
18 shows another example of 1890 triangles. These 
triangles, on a girl’s legging, are just a little 
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Figure 17. The "1890 Triangle". 
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Figure 18. Woman's leqging. -- Denver Art Museum. 


Figure |19.Blanket strip segment. -- Washington 
State Museum. 
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-- Eastern Washington 
State Historical Society photo. 


Figure 20 Legging strips. 


different from that in the diagram and those on the 
moccasin. You wil] notice that the center section 
doesn’t break the main triangle into three sections, 
but tends more to ‘‘hollow out’’ the dark blue area. 

This last Figure also shows another design dat- 
ing from the 1890 period. This design, the hexagon, 
is unusual in beadwork, and seems to be found only 
in Cheyenne and Arapaho beadwork. The hexagons shown 
here are typical of Cheyenne style hexagons in 
several ways. For one thing, they are bordered. 
For another, they have a rectangle in the center. 
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Also, hexagons do not appear as isolated designs, 
with background a]] about them. They are combined 
with lines and triangles to make part of a composi- 
tion. In Arapaho beadwork, and sometimes in Chey- 
enne style, hexagons are placed inside squares. 

This brings us up to the third and perhaps most 
recent kind of Cheyenne style design. This is real- 
istic design, and instead of stripes or stepped 
triangles, it makes use of men, horses, and other 
figures from nature. There are two types of Chey- 
enne realistic design. One of them is rather stiff 
and tends to be done on a smal] scale; the other is 
more like reality. The first type of Cheyenne real- 
istic design is illustrated by the birds and dragon- 
flies of the legging strips in Figure 20. Another 
example is the horses of the moccasin in Figure 
16. All these little animal figures are stiff and 
un-natural. It isn’t easy to work out animals in 
lazy stitch, 
were obviously using al] their imagination to do it. 
The commonest application of these simple realistic 
designs is in ful]-beaded moccasins. Here birds are 
often seen flying around the borders. Often they 
alternate with 1890 triangles. The sketches with 
Figures 2] & 20 show how these particular designs 
were worked out. 
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The more elaborate kind of Cheyenne realistic 
design appears to have been based on hide paintings. 
Almost everyone who reads this article is probably 
familiar with Plains paintings on hides, and with 
the later paintings on paper and in ledger books. 
There were several well-known Cheyenne painters, 
such as Little Finger Nail, who excelled at this 
kind of painting. Fine Cheyenne realistic beadwork 
shows a close similarity to Cheyenne paintings of 
battle scenes done in ledgers. The fine Cheyenne 
realistic beading seems to have been done only on 
vests and pipe bags. The favorite designs are men 
on horses, usually with weapons, animals such as 
buffalo, elk, and antelope, and birds. One pipe bag 
even showed a man driving a herd of horses to a 


from a vest. -- Author’s collection. 


. a proposal of marriage. Figure 
21 shows a horse and rider from the back of a vest. 
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The accompanying diagram shows how the figures 
were laid out in lazy stitch. Notice how the design 
itself was done in lanes that curved with the 
figures, while the background was done in horizontal 
lanes al] around it. Cheyenne beadworkers took great 
delight in adding smal] details to designs like 
this. This one shows beaded strips on the man’s 
shirt and legging, and others show details of face 
paint, bustles, and fancy spots on pinto horses. 
The layout of this kind of realistic beadwork 
varies a little with the subject, but the layout 


shown will give an idea of how it was done. 
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Cheyenne women often wore trade cloth dresses 
decorated with dentalia (as shown here) or with 
cowrie shells. -- 7//ton photo. 


To conclude this article, let’s sum up some of 
the major points that are part of Cheyenne style in 
beadwork. Thinking about technique, remember that I 
mentioned the smal] sizes of beads used, the flat- 
ness of lazy stitch lanes, and the even-ness and 
general high quality of work. In the field of de- 
sign we saw the stripe style designs, geometric de- 
sign with rectangles predominant. There were also 
triangles with stepped edges, and even a_ special 
Cheyenne triangle: the 1890 triangle. Cheyenne geo- 
metric designs tend to be more solid than Sioux 
design figures. Going on, we saw two types of real- 
istic designs. Bearing al] these things in mind, I 


hope this article wil] point the way towards an 


understanding of Cheyenne beadwork style. 
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AUTHOR’ S NOTE: 


In another article, I talked a great deal about 
beadwork and beadwork in a certair style. For exam- 
ple, I might have said Winnebago (or Klamath or 
Seneca or Caddo) beadwork. Then I might also have 
talked about ‘“‘Winnebago style’’ beadwork. The for- 
mer term referred to all the beadwork made by the 
tribe in question — the good, the bad, the odd-ball, 
and the so-so. But, the latter term referred just 
to those examples of beadwork made in the tribe’s 
individual style -— assuming they have one. Please 
remember this distinction, and keep it in mind as I 
talk about ‘‘Cheyenne beadwork’’ or ‘“‘Cheyenne style 
beadwork’’ so you will be sure you understand just 
how widely my remarks are meant to apply. 


Figure 22. Man's moccasins. -- Eastern Washington 
State Historical Society photo. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is the third in 
a series on beadwork style. Mr. Conn would welcome 
comments and suggestions on this article. He plans 
to do articles on other tribes and he would like to 
hear from those who have a preference. 


-Potowatomi 
Buckskin 
Dress 


Buckskin dresses among the central Algonkin 
Indians have a curious ancestry. In all probability, 
the women of the tribes in this area wore buckskin 
dresses long before the arrival] of the white man, 
but as cloth became available through trade with 
-early white contacts, there was a. sudden shift to 
‘dresses of European materials. The result of this 
early change of dress was the apparent failure of 
the former styles of native buckskin dresses to find 
their ways into museums as documented specimens. 
One factor which might have lead to the quick adop- 
tion of European cloth and European dress styles may 
have been that the native woman’s dress was, as a 
few early accounts indicate, simply of a skirt-like 
nature; that is, with no covering above the waist. 
Most of the early white contact in the central] Algon- 
kin area was by missionaries or other people with 
prejudices and sensitivities against nudity held by 
the European populations at that time. In a sense, 
the Indian women may have been shamed into covering 
"more of their bodies and discarding the more scanty 
‘native dress in order to impress their Furopean 
-visitors more favorably. During the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries, then, the Centra] Algonkin women 
wore Furopean styles of dresses in cloth, or, at 
best, European styles translated into buckskin. 
| How is it, then, that women dancers of today 
are seen to be wearing buckskin dresses of quite 
obvious non-European style? Perhaps the answer is 
that during the late 1800’s and early 1900’s a style 
of woman’s costume became stereotyped in the mind of 
the white public. Beginning in that great melting 
pot of the American Indian, Oklahoma, a certain type 
of buckskin dress became the expected garb for the 
Indian ‘‘squaw’’. Just as the warbonnet became the 
sign of an ‘‘Indian Chief’’ in the eyes of the 
whites, likewise the Indian gir] who wanted to be 
-anybody at al] had to look the part of the ‘Indian 
-Princess’’ = a very popular theme among artists and 
_painters of the early 1900’s. 
Whatever the reasons, Indian ‘‘maidens’’ with 
long fringed, white buckskin dresses (white to 
signify ‘‘purity’’ a European symbolism) became 
the rage at pow-wows and fairs. The style spread 
quickly and in many directions. It reached the 
Central Algonkin area and became modified by the 
various cultura] tastes and by personal tastes of 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


the makers. Thus after a long absence of buckskin 


‘ 


Potawatomi, Chippewa, 
and Sauk and Fox, the women of these tribes began 
wearing buckskins again. It’s a good thing they did, 
too, because the long swaying fringes and the figure- 
flattering features of these beautiful dresses make 
any group of dancers at a pow-wow much more enjoy- 
able to dance with and to watch. 

The dress featured in this article is a Potawa- 
tomi dress. It is fundamentally the same as those 
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The skirt. 


Figure l. 


of the Menomini, Chippewa, and the other Central 
Algonkins, and therefore can, with a few qualifica- 
tions, be used to illustrate the general style. This 
particular dress is the property of Mrs. Odie Abel 
of Deer Trail, Wisconsin, and it is, to my knowledge, 


the only Potawatomi woman’s buckskin dress in 
existence. 
THE DRESS 


Basically the dress has two parts. Underneath 
there is a skirt-like bottom which is fringed along 
the lower edge and held up by means of two shoulder 
straps. Over this is worn the yoke which is also 
heavily fringed and is slipped over the head. The 
yoke is not directly attached to the skirt. Neither 
of the two pieces is decorated with extensive bead- 
work. Rather, beadwork is utilized to highlight and 
enhance the dress itself rather than to cover it or 
to make it look gaudy. 

Before going on to the actual construction of 
the dress, it should be pointed out that the meas- 
urements given are the measurements of this particu- 
lar specimen and are for the manufacture of a dress 
for a small person. Any corrections for increasing 
or decreasing the size should be made for all meas- 
urements in similar proportions. 
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THE SKIRT 


The length of the skirt is determined by the 
wearer and it is extremely important that care be 
given to select the appropriate length. The fringe 
along the bottom should reach to at least the middle 
of the calf. The bottom of the dress itself, that 
is, at the top of the bottom fringe, should be just 
below the knee. The skirt is slightly tailored so 
that it flairs at the bottom and the waist is nar- 
rower. The short top above the waist also flairs and 
extends up under the armpits and across the front 
and back at approximately the same height. Two 
shoulder straps, in this case of flour sack material, 
hold up the skirt. These straps are sewn to the 
skirt in back, and in the front are fastened with 
safety pins. Along the bottom of the skirt there is 
a long (5’’-8’’) fringe, cut from the dress in such 
a way that small (3’’) triangles are formed. These 
triangles are outlined with dark brown tubular beads 
sewn down at regular intervals. The front and back 


of the skirt are decorated with large rectangular 


metal buttons and a clump of long (12’’-14’’) thongs, 
three thongs to the clump. Along each seam there is 
a similar clump of thongs, but without the metal 
buttons. 


THE YOKE 


The yoke is basically a large (15’’ x 25’’) rough- 
ly rectangular piece of buckskin to which have beer 
added four more pieces of buckskin, one on each 
side, forming a sort of cross. These four additional 
pieces are cut to form the fringes, and, as in the 
case of the skirt, are cut in such a way as to 
leave smal] (3’’) triangles at the seam. Each of the 
triangles as well as the seam itself are decorated 
with dark brown tubular (%4’’ long) beads sewn down 
at regular intervals. The fringes on the yoke are 
considerably longer than those on the skirt, vary- 
ing from 18’’-21’’ on the sleeves and from 11’’-14” 
on the front and back. The sleeves, which aren’t 
really sleeves at all, are sometimes held together 
to form a sort of closed tube by tying thongs under- 
neath the arms. The neck is simply an ellipse cut 
into the yoke and it is slit down the front about 
3’’ to within 2’’ of the fringe-piece seam. The en- 
tire neck and slit openings are decorated with al- 
ternately blue and red seed beads in the single 
bead edge-beading fashion. The yoke is_ further 
decorated with larger (about 1’’) tubular beads 
strung on the fringe in both back and front. Colors 
used on the fringes are yellow (or gold), red, and 
blue. A word of caution here, for too many fringe 
beads would clutter the dress. There are only about 
14 beads strung on the front of this dress and a 
similar number on the back, and sides (sleeves). 
The purpose of these beads is to highlight the 
fringes and give forth an occasional sparkle in the 
firelight, not to form a decoration of its own. The 
beads are strung on the fringes at random, with 
sometimes even two beads on a single fringe. 
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Figure 2. The yoke. 
Well, that’s the Potawatomi Woman’s Buckskin 
Dress. Chippewa and Menomini dresses differ only 


slightly. Rather than having triangular tabs, these 
other dresses have longer straight-sided tabs with 
rounded ends. On these dresses, the tabs themselves 
bear no fringes, but are placed in front and back 
instead of the fringes. The Sleeves on these dresses 
are virtually identical, however, to those of the 
Potawatomi. The material of which all these dresses 
are made is, of course, good old-fashioned Indian 
preferably white in modern 
times, but never dark. There is no substitute for 
this material and there are trading posts and craft 
suppliers who have it for sale. The purpose of the 
fringes is to elaborate the body movements of the 
dancer, and the fringes should sway gently while 
the wearer is dancing. They should never jar in an 
ungraceful fashion, so the dancer should pattern 
her dancing accordingly. 


Figure 3. Seam on wrong side (inside) of skirt. 
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A belt can be worn with the dress. This should 
be a narrow woven yarn sash or a narrow beaded belt 
with long dangling tying thongs. Also, a necklace 
should be worn. This can be a series of strands of 
‘‘trade’’ beads hanging in large loose loops, or 
several strands of narrow loom beadwork, or both. 
Hair should be worn in two braids, one on each side, 
or in one braid hanging down the back, which is the 
older and, I think, the better method. With the 
single braid, some sort of hair hanging should be 
worn in the back. Long strands of ‘‘Potawatomi Side- 
stitch’’ and/or long ribbons can be used, trailing 
generally down to near the back of the knees. With 
the single braid no feathers may be worn, but with 
the double braids it is permissible to wear a single 
feather in the back if you must. Also with the 
double-braid style, it is desirable to wear a nar- 
row headband. A headband is never worn with the 
single braid. 


Figure 4. Edge beading around neck. 
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photo feature 


The Shoshoni people live in Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho and Wyoming. In former times some lived in 
the Great Basin area and others were tipi dwellers 
and buffalo hunters of the Western Plains. The 
Shoshoni are closely related to the Comanche 
linguistically. The two groups separated about 
1700 at approximately the time that they procured 
horses. They were probably the first people on the 
Northwestern Plains to acquire horses. 


These photographs were taken by Lewis E. 
Webster in 1912 at Fort Washakie, Wyoming. (The 
two photographs of women were taken in 1923). 


Mo-Yo-Vo (below, left) carries a pipe made 
from a lath hatchet. It is drilled at the top for 
a bowl. The stem is wrapped in a bag with an un- 
usual beaded design. The photograph contains many 
excellent details. Note the flag design in the 
leggings, the moccasin design, silver hair plate 


that appears near his left elbow and drops to the 
floor, silver armbands, and the use of selvage 
edged cloth. 


Tin-Not See (below, right) carries a stick 
wrapped with black fur. It is decorated with a 
feather rosette and a feather. His breech cloth 
and legging flaps are decorated with metal sequins. 
His shirt tail is rolled below his belt. His arm 
and wrist bands are of silver. 


OPPOSITE PAGE 


Charles Washakie (upper left) died about two 
years ago. He was a leader of his people. The 
gloves and buckskin pants were made by his wife, 
using her own bead designs. Notice the brass shoe 
buttons on his necklace, and the tiny decorated 
front braids. John and Josie McAdams (upper right). 
He is wearing beaded pants and shirt. Notice his 
solid-beaded applique gauntlets. Her clothing is 
characteristic of what is often thought of as Crow. 
Chief Charles Washakie, his wife Ellen and their 
granddaughter. (Lower left). A Shoshoni tipi (lower 
right) set up at the Shoshoni Sun Dance encampment 
of 1912. 


Hall of Fame 


Some time ago we asked readers to send us the 
names of Indians who they especially admired, and 
who they felt should be listed in a ‘Hall of Fame’. 
We were surprised at the scope of the responses. 
Forty-seven different Indian people received votes. 
All except four candidates were deceased. The first 
five leaders received a majority of the votes cast. 


Tecumseh (1768-1813) Shawnee. He is best known 
as a great war leader in the War of 1812. He 
commanded about two thousand warriors from many 
tribes in an attempt to resist white expansion into 
the Midwest. He received a regular commission as 
Brigadier General in the British Army. Many 
stories are told of his great skill as a soldier, 
orator and diplomat. He was known as a humani- 
tarian. He influenced Indian and white armies of 
his time to cease torturing and to set up humane 
treatment of prisoners of war. His dream of a 
confederacy of all Indians from the Great Lakes 
south was never fully realized, but he was a great 
leader and an outstanding personality. He has been 
called the greatest of all American Indians. 


Joseph (1840-1904) Nez Perce. He was a wise 
leader of his people throughout his life. He was a 
peaceful man, but when his people were threatened 
in 1877, he lead them in their famous retreat for 
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more than 1,000 miles with such tactical skill and 
in such orderly manner that it has never been 
matched in American history. He devoted the rest 
of his life to counseling his people to learn the 
new ways of life. He has been called the greatest 
military genius America has produced. 


Quanah Parker (18457-1911) Comanche. He was a 
distinguished war leader among the Comanche. He 
led the small] group, mostly from the Antelope band, 
who held out on the Staked Plains for two years 
after most of the others had ‘come in.’ When he 
had settled around Fort Sill, he became an influ- 
ential leader of his people and among the surround- 
ing tribes. He was appointed presiding judge of 
the Court of Indian Offenses. He was one of the 
earliest leaders of the Peyote religion. Quanah is 
certainly one of the truly great men in the 
history of the Southern Plains. 


Sitting Bull (1834-1890) Hunkpapa Teton Sioux. 
He is probably the best known Indian of all time. 
He was a brave warrior, a thoughtful philosopher, 
a fair artist, a skilled politician, a leader in 
the Ghost Dance movement, a visionary, and above 
all a true patriot for his people. 


Sequoya (17607-1843) Cherokee. He is principally 
known as the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet 
which allowed his people to become literate, and 
produced a profound effect on their way of life. 
He was also known as a skilled craftsman in 
silverwork, as a student of Indian languages 
and as an historian. 


These three men also received many votes each: 


Handsome Lake (1735-1815) Seneca. He was a great 
teacher and prophet, and founder of a religion 
(Kariwiio). He taught his people an admirable moral 
code that is called the Code of Handsome Lake. His 
principles helped the Seneca and their neighbors 
to adjust successfully to their rapidly changing 
world. 


Acee Blue Eagle (1909-1959) Creek. He was a 
well known artist, and he did much to encourage 
other Indian artists. He was honored as the 
Outstanding American Indian (in 1958) by the 
American Indian Exposition, Anadarko, Oklahoma. 


Joseph Brant (1742-1807) Mohawk. He was an impor- 
tant Mohawk chief. He was a Captain in the British 
Army, and he was active in the border wars during 
the Revolutionary War period. After the war was 
over, he settled with his followers in Canada 
on the Grand River. 


Three other men received several votes: 


Crazy Horse, Oglala Sioux. He was a war leader 
of the Oglala. 

Jim Thorpe, Sauk & Fox. He was the great Indian 
athlete and Olympic star. 

Cochise, Chiricahua Apache. He was a war leader, 
and bitter enemy of the Federal troops. 


BEHIND THE DEW CLOTH 


WITH 


GRANNY BROWN BEAVER 


This time I’ve got to answer a request. An 
old pal of mine in San Antone writ in and wants to 
know about face paints. Great galloping Gleasos 
and Booyah!! On this subject you could write a big, 
fat book, and these editors only give me this 
miserable little column. And then, they go and 
censor half of what I say. 


Well, anyway my friend asks when was face 
paint worn. The answer to that is pretty wide. 
Sometimes for religious reasons, sometimes just to 
look nice, and sometimes to protect against bad 
weather. He also asks what colors were worn. That’s 
easier to answer... anything available. Lots of 
colors in the old days were things the people 
could find around their camps. Black was made from 
charcoal maybe, and yellow from powdered buffalo 
gallstones. When the traders came they brought 
powdered paints that made almost all colors. 


Then he asks if every color and design meant 
something. What colors mean changes with every 
tribe. My tribe uses red for one of their big 
ceremonies, but other tribes I’ve heard about use 
it for lots of different things. And then, a color 
can mean one thing to one person and something else 
to his neighbor. Most face paint designs mean 
something. They are usually what your power tells 
you to do. By the way, it’s not very polite to ask 
somebody taking part in a dance what his paint 
means, because that’s his own business and nobody 
else’s. It’s hard to give an example of what 
designs mean, but little dots in a row may mean 
hail or lightning or nothing. 


While I’m talking about it, I’d like to say 
that the way most Indians paint their faces, it 
shows that they did it for a real reason. The 
designs and colors they use are all organized and 
and harmonized. A lot of these white dancers you 
see look like they’d been in a lipstick fight, and 
have funny little dabs of goo all over. 


What all this boils down to is that face 
painting is pretty individual, and [ can’t sum it 
up in a few words. Tell you what, Tex, why don’t 
you look up the face paintings in some book? I’ 1] 
have the editors add on the names of one or two of 
them. They ought to be good for that much. 


(P.S. by Editor: ‘Here are a few references that 
show some face painting designs.’ ) 


Teit, J.A. Tattooing and Face and Body Painting of 
the Thompson Indians. 45th Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Hoffman, W.J. The Midewiwin or Grand Medicine 
Society of the Ojibwa. 7th Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Old-Time 
Phnotographs 


More than 600 photographs of Indians from 
original glass-plate negatives that were 
taken from 1860 to 1903. These prints include 
costumed portraits from more than 30 tribes, 
as well as ceremonies, dances, dwellings and 
camp scenes. Especially large Sioux collection. 
Examples on pp. 47, 48, 49 & 62 in this issue. 


Free catalog lists photos by tribe and subject. 


Tilton Indian Relics 


1615 WEST 21ST STREETeTOPEKA, KANSAS 


Beading Supplies 


MRS. E. M. ROBERTS 
Phone CH. 7-3301 
211 West Broadway Anadarko, Okla. 


Cut Beads 
Indian Seed Beads 
Bone Hair Pipes 


GENUINE 
BUCKSKIN 


We make Genuine Buckskin jackets, 
shirts, dresses, moccasins, gloves, 
etc. Large stock on hand. Will make 
Special costumes to order. 


We also sell tanned deer, elk and 
antelope hides in colors tan and 
offwhite for making your own garments. 
Write for prices. 


We have for sale small handpainted 
tomtoms, tomahawks and totem poles 
made by Minnesota Indians. Reasonable 
prices. 


Established 1899 


Berman Buckskin Co. 


227-29 First Street North 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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35mm COLOR SLIDES of Indian handwork, costumes, 
museum specimens - all types, all tribes. Send 
for free list. 3751 Broadway, 


HEYE FOUNDATION, 
New York 32, N.Y. 

FOR SALE: 3 assorted old Columbia River gempoints 
$5.00, 6 assorted rare jasper arrowheads $5.00, 
bone awl - scaler = birdpoint - knife - scraper 
$2.50, argillite assortment - large spear - 2 small 
spears - 3 arrowheads $3.00. CHEROKEE, 1513 
Ohio Avenue, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 

MADE TO YOUR ORDER: Cayuga-Iroquois False Faces 
direct from Six Nations Reserve. Price $29.00. For 
additional information contact: W. G. SPITTAL, 
Box 594, Caledonia, Ontario, Canada. 
RELICS, BEADWORK & BOOKS: We are buying and 
selling large amounts of Indian Relics, old 
authentic Beadwork Costumes and accessory items 
from old collections of the American Indian. Also 
in stock, hundreds of Out-of-Print, newly printed 
and reprinted books concerning many Indian Tribes, 
their dress, customs, dances and past history. 
Described and priced. Try us for that wanted item 
or book F/ARS7. Attractive Book Catalogue, or Relic 
Catalogue (including beadwork) $1.00 each prepaid. 
TILTON INDIAN RELICS, 1615 West 2Ist Street, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Eck ford 
de Kay 


DUEFALD hilt 


The Milwaukee Public Museum publishes a series 
of books and pamphlets on American Indians. These 
are factual, but are written in a popular style 
for enjoyable reading. When you write for a free 
copy of their List of Publications, enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. The Museum 
address is: 818 W. Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chank-Tun-Un-Gi Powwow - Here’s a new powwow 
to put on your calendar; the dates are July 14, 
15 & 16, 1961 at Longacre Park, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. It will be sponsored by the Kunieh 
Society. We will have more information for you as 
plans are announced 


Next Issue - Volume 7, Number 3 will include 
American Indian Music, Part 3, on social dance 
songs; an excellent feature on Otter Fur Turbans; 
and an interesting article on War Clubs. Also, 
watch this issue for other exciting developments. 


Expiration Notices - From time to time some of 
of you write to ask when your subscription will 
expire; others of you have sent in renewal money 
before your subscriptions have expired. We would 
like to request that you wait for your expiration 
notice which is automatically mailed the week after 
your final issue. The notice includes a business 
reply envelope for your convenience, and using it 
will greatly simplify our record keeping. Thanks! 


The Koshare Winter Night Ceremonial drew capacity 
crowds for afternoon and evening shows December 29 
and 30 in their famous Kiva. More than 60 dancers 
took part under the direction of Head Chief Robert 
Dunn and his assistants. The 27th annual Christmas 
party was held December 27th. We were pleased to 
meet the famous artist Pansy Stockton who came up 
from Santa Fe for the ceremonial. 


Two New Group Plans bring to fourteen the number 
of hobby groups taking advantage of the Hobbyist 
for their members. We welcome the Neep Dancers 
of Fort Worth, Texas as one Group Plan; and the 
Thunderbird and Sunset Dancers of Wood Dale, Ill. 
as the second Group Plan. They were for 10 copies 
each. Our thanks also go to the Wiopiyata Dancers 
of Evansville, Indiana for increasing their Group 
Plan from 10 to 16 copies. By the way, the Buffalo 
Museum group we mentioned in the last issue as a 
new Group Plan are called the Wakan Tanka Dancers. 


Our Face |s Red Again! We forgot to show Frank 
Turley of Albuquerque as the author of the very 
fine article ‘A Note On War Dance’ in the last 
issue. We thank him for his help. 


The Oglewanagi Powwow at Cleveland December 3 
and 4 was a great success, and attracted a large 
number of dancers from as far away as St. Louis 
and New York City. The Hobbyist staff was impressed 
by the caliber of the displays; it was a pleasure 
to see hobbyists doing silverwork, finger weaving, 
lazy stitch and applique beadwork, ribbon applique, 
quillwork, and roach construction. Fourteen hobby 
groups from Ohio, Illinois, New York, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania were present. More than 100 dancers 
enjoyed the singing by Sioux and Seneca Indians, 
and for many it was a first opportunity to take 
part in Seneca dances with seven guests from the 
Tonawanda Reservation at Basom, New York. Because 
of the enthusiastic comments of all who took part, 
the Oglewanagis are considering a 1961 powwow. 


New 
Staff 


William Powers 


ee es da. St Louis. Missouri in 1984 


He became interested in the American Indian when 
'he was very young, and began to study the Sioux 
language at age eleven. He spent several summers 


living at Pine Ridge, and has made many field 
trips to South Dakota and Oklahoma in the past 
twelve years. 


He is especially interested in Sioux culture, 
and his specific fields are music and language. 
He has made music his profession, both as a 
teacher and performer in the theater. He taught 
primitive percussion for the June Taylor School 
of the Dance in New York City for two years. 
He was also a member of a well known popular 
vocal trio. 


Bill was active in various hobby groups and 
the Order of the Arrow in Missouri. He speaks 


several (Siouan) dialects, and is preparing a 
dictionary on them, as well as a handbook of 
American Indian music. 


Bill is married to singerewife-dancer Marla 
Stevens. They have a son, Jeffrey, who is less than 
two, but is beginning to ‘sing Indian’ rather well, 
and a very new son, Gregory, born January 13th. 
The Powers live in Johnstown, New York. 


Tape 
f Frecorder 


Transistor powered, highly sensitive, easy to 
operate, portable and inexpensive. This is the 
answer to the problem of how to learn to "Sing 
Indian." A song can be recorded over and over 
from a record and then played until it is 
learned. These are inexpensive enough that 
each of your group's singers can own one. It is 
the best way to learn a song a week. 


Brass Bells 


Brass bells are preferred by Indians whenever 
they are available. These are "good-uns" and 
it "sure feels good" to dance with fine bells. 
We carry several sizes. Old-style cast brass. 


Special 


All of our craftwork is now being done in 4/0 
size beads. We are having a close-out sale on 
Floral Beaded Cuffs made with size 10/0. These 
are large, solid beaded cuffs, and we are 
selling them for $18.00 a pair. They, can be 
used with Modern Woodland, Northern Style Grass 
Dance or Oklahoma Fancy Dance costumes. 


We also carry a stock of fine Porcupine Hair 
Roaches, long hair Angora, old and modern 
Floral Beadwork, L.P. Records of Indian songs. 


NEW CATALOG 


it is now ready. Write for yours today. We 
have many new things never before offered. 
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the Hobbyist. 


you know museums which should have 
ite suppliers who should be serving 


you have school and public libraries 


t on their gift shop newsstand... you know 
ight add the Hobbyist to their periodicals... 


You have friends who are not presently 

of Indian lore groups who would benefit from a Hobbyist 
introduce us to some of these people... 

't know them, but you do. You'll be doing both 


them and us a great favor. And the Hobbyist is a great 


You are the key which can unlock many doors for the 
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